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which we sooner or later find ourselves. These symbolize in the per-
sonality an organization of attitudes both toward others and toward
oneself, all with the view to controlling behavior in advance.
Though it is true that we begin with acts and not with thoughts, the
aim of moral training is to reverse this process and by use of words and
other symbols to define and hence control behavior in advance of the
overt expression. Moral words serve to define the situation in advance
and make solution by thought (or by impulsive act) unnecessary. The
moral man knows what to do in most situations without giving thought
to his acts. In other words, moralization is the habituation of certain
roles that determine and control our otherwise impulsive "I." As G. H.
Mead (1934? p. 210) put it, "Social control is the expression of the 'me*
over against the expression of the 'I.5"
The most stable and predictable verbal definitions, of course, are found
in logic and science, and, when our moral behavior touches situations of
logical and objective character, the individual quickly learns to adapt
himself to these definitions or fails in adjustment. That is, in matters of
health, or with reference to material objects, the definitions are pretty
clear-cut and not easily modified. So, too, in highly institutionalized situa-
tions, such as in business dealings or in the relations of employee and
employer, the codes may be specific and thoroughly established. But in
these latter institutionalized patterns fantasy and stereotyped thought
have played a part. For instance, we define the conservative politician
or businessman whom we do not like as "fascist," or, vice versa, the be-
liever in the political and economic status quo defines those who would
change the world as "communists," "socialists,*' "radicals," or "reds." We
have already noted how the contacts of in-groups with out-groups are de-
fined by terms of approval, on the one hand, and of opprobrium, on the
other. "Nigger," "wop," and "Chink" are stereotyped words which define
role and status. It is thus that culture canalizes emotionally toned words
as definers of role and status. All such patterning* tends, of course, to
reduce variability of response and make for class distinctions and limita-
tion of free-flowing interaction, as well as to set up the framework for
the mores and the law,
If our purpose in moral training is to reverse the process from acts to
thoughts and words, an important problem arises. What relation has
knowledge of moral words and concepts to moral conduct? So far as
child training is concerned, one may well ask whether we should load
moral concepts on the child before and independently of the concrete
situation which calls for moral definition or decision. In short, what is
the relation of verbal moral training to subsequent moral conduct?
Moral knowledge and moral conduct. From the first year of life on,
certainly from the outset of language acquirement, the child is increas-